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ABSTEACT 

^ ^ This booklet discusses functional communication 

competencies in young people at the seventh-grade through 
twelfth-grade levels. The first part bf the booklet, which is devoted 
to ?.n analysis of current theory, describes the "competent" 
adolescent, communication acts, communicatior: competence in general, 
communicatgLon practice, and instructional goals. The secbnd section, 
which discusses teaching techniques and provides activities to 
encourage communication conipetence, includes exercises for students 
in grades seven and eight and for those in grades nine through 
twelve, '(KS) 
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Foreword 



The Educational Resources Information Center (ERIC) is a 
national information system developed by the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion and now sponsored by the National Institute of Education 
(NIE). It provides ready access to descriptions of exemplar^' pro- 
grams, research and development efforts, and related information 
useful in developing more effective educational programs. 

Through its network of specialized centers or clearinghouses, each 
of which is responsible for a particular educational area, ERIC 
acquires, evaluates, abstracts, and indexes current significant in- 
formation and lists that mformation in its reference publicaiions. - 

The ERIC system has already made available— through the ERIC 
Document Reproduction Service — much informative data, includ- 
ing all federally funded research reports since 1956. However, if the 
findings of specific educational research are to be intelligible to 
teachers and applicable to teaching, considerable bodies of data 
must be reevaluated, focused, translated, and molded into an 

• essentially different context. Rather than resting at the point of 
making research reports readily accessible, NIE: has directed the 
separate ERIC clearinghouses to commission from recognized 
authorities information analysis papers in specific areas. : 

In addition, as with all federal educational information efforts, 

• ZRIC has as one of its primary goals bridging the gap between 
educational theory and actual cIas$room practices. One. method of.. 

\ achieving that goal is the development by the ERIC Clearinghouse 
bn Reading and Gomtnunication Skills (ERIC/RCS) of a series of 
sharply focused l>ooklefs based on concrete educational needs. Each 

' booklet provides teachers with the best educational theory and/or 
research on'a limited topic. It also presents descriptions of cla:5sroom 
activities which are related to .the described theory and assists the 
teacher in putting this theory into practice. . - 

This idea is not unique. Several educational journals and mrny 
commercial textbooks provide teachers with s'milar aids. The 
ERIC/RCS booklets are unusual in their sharp focus on an 



educational need and their blend of^ sound academic theory with 
tested classroom practices. And ihey have been developed because of 
the increasing requests fiom teachers to provide this kind of service. 

Tonics for these bcK)kIeis are recommended by the ERIC^ RCS 
National Advisory Cx)mniittee. Suggestions for ti^pics to Ik- < on- 
sidered by the Cloinmitiee should be direc ted to the C:iearnighouse. 

Bernard 0'Df:)nneil 
Director. KRIC: RCS 
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Theory 



Students in scxondary school programs have learned the gmm- 
maiical fcaiures of their native language, but they are struggling to 
master appropriate .md effective communication for everyday situa- 
tions. A major task of secondary school educators is to assist 
adolescents in their struggle to communicate effectively with others. 

Just what is communicative competence? Q)nsider the example of 
a seven teeh-yeai-old boy who waits until his dad has finished dinner 
and is relaxing with the newspaper before asking jxfrmission to use 
the family car. How about the tweh e-year-old girl who just happens 
to mention, when her grandmother visits, that she needs a new tee 
sliirt. Oi consider the fourteen year oJd wfio pleads with his parents 
for |X'rmissi(Mi to earn money babysitting— he is j)repared to cite 
names of friends who babysit and names of families who are 
interested in his services. These adolescents have learned something 
about language use that has little to do with sounds and grammar. 
They have mastered strategies for using verbal and nonverbal 
lant^uat^e to deal with important, everyday communication situa- 
tions. 

Voii might Ix* iem])ted to cone hide that learning to communicate 
effectively is simj)Iy learning htm* to control others and getting them 
to do things for you. The controUing finiction is one im}x>rtant 
as|X-ct of communication competence, but ^ihere are aIso other 
inijK>rtant comnunncation lunciions a person needs to know about. 
For instance, a comjxtent aduh in this society can (jrdinarily give 
others information: " The key is behind the shutter immediately to 
the right of the doorway." A c ompetent aduh can exjDress feelings and 
' empathize with feelings of others: **TelI me how you feel ab(i!U losing 
that job?" You may- note that that last question also asked for 

• information. The pohu is that there is a wide variety (jf commimica- 
tion acts and routines which children learn on their way to fxroming 
adults, and these comnumication ac ts can be used in rather ccMupIex 
combinations as teenagers develop communicative skills. 

There is danger in the belief that the adolescent d(X*sn't need to 

* learn mow about language. While the twelve year old may have a 
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2 COMMl'N!C\T!ON COMPETENCIES 

uell-devflopecl. language system, there is still nunh to be learned 
alx>ut ways in wjiich that languirge system is to be used in e\ervday 
situations. Helping teenagers learn about these uses of language, /ry; 
them out, and see what works in everyday life, is. the aim (A this 
booklet. 

The Competent .\dolesceni 

Before we outline the ini{x>itant communirafion cajxibilities of the 
adolescent, we would like to present what researchers beheve lo be the 
functional characteristics of the competent teenager, grades seven 
through twelve. A "set of talents of the competent adole.stent was 
compiled by reviewing key studies assessing children'scornmunica- 
tion cognitive de\elopmeni (Allen and Brown, 1976). The following 
list of capabilities was drawii from this review, as well as from xhc 
research of Burton White (1975), and represents a summary of 
functional characteristics of children and adolescenis. Tlie compe- 
tent adolescent: 

1. Gains and maintains the attention of others in scxiallv 
acceptable ways. 

2. I'ses others as resources when a task is difficult. 

3. Expiesses, both. affec tion and hostility to others. 

1. .Assimies control in peer-related activities or fo[|f)ws the lead of 
others (for example, gi\es suggestions and follows sugi^es- 
tions). 

f). Expresses both. affec tion and hostility to others. 

f). Competes with {XTrs — exhibits inter(KTsonal c ()m|x*iiiion. 

7. Praises oneself and or shows pi ideinone'saccom{)lishnients. 

8. Ciives evideiue ol opinion tc^ sup{X)ri a c laim. 

9. Presents a variety of argimients to supjx)it a {)lan of action. 

10. lakes into accoimt another person's point of view in talking 
with that person, especially if asked to do so. ^ 

1 1. Presents and understands information in mess;iges related to 
objects and processes not immediately visible. ' 

12. Reads effectively the fec^dback of others and one's messages: 
supplies relevant feedback to others when they C(^mnuinicaie. 

13. Evaluates the niessages of others c ritically and makes appro- 
priate comments regarding such evaluations. 

11. Takes the role of another person effectively without !)eing 

pushed to do so. 
If). Cionstructs contrary-to-fact propositicnis. 

Presents a c.()nc eptuali/^ition of one's own thought, as well lis 

the ihoughts'Of others. 
17. Ciives, as well as understands, complex referential messages; 

adapts rc^felential messages to the neecH of others. 
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THEORY 3 



NVxi. moved to a bcxiy of knowledge dealing ^^'ilh the language 
functions associated with ihest^ functional characteristics. Writings 
.in the philosophy of language ga\e us the pragmatic language 
iools — "sfx-ecb acts" or **commum'(~ation acts" — necessary for the 
studv of conimunirative competence in adoiesceiits. 

Communication Acts 

A number of theorists have described the "speech act" as the 
pivoial unit of language in day-to-day communication. Children 
learn speech acts as they learn to c ommunicate. .Searle( 1969) was first 
ic^ note that common, recurring routines, such as "making state- 
ments/' "gi\ ing commands. *' "asking cjuestions." "arguing. " and 
"insulting.'' are the basic unils of human interaction. The speech act 
approach examines human purposes as they occur naturally whtn 
IH'ople talk to each other. The more encompassing term. "ccMUmuni- 
caiion act." has been selected to show that our concern is with body 
language and voice, as well as with ST)oken and written words (spm h 
acts). Just as a person can* refuse to run an errand fcjr someone by 
saving, 'Tm so busy now." that ixrson can refuse by shaking his 
head or by wrinkling her brow. 

"Coinnuiiiieation acts" have been chosen as the organ|/ing 
principle for speech communication instruction on the strengihof 
the belief that such ac ts are the overriding dimension c)f conununi- 
cation. Given tlu- c onij)lex language code of ihe^adolesc eni, there are 
pc)ssibilities for intricately designed messages. The teenager ap- 
proaches c c)n\'ersatiorrs with expectations of what tcj say, based on 
experienc e in dealing with many ideas, pt^ople. places, and limes. For 
effec live c omnuinic ation to oc cur, adolesc enis must luidersiand the 
expectations that surroimd (c)n\ersa lions. 

Q)nimimieation educators are interested in helping adolescents 
leain and recognize the shared expectations of participants. and dien 
prlciice the sjx'aking and listening skills that work best for them- 
selves and others. To clarify the gcjal of sui h instruction, it would 
seem nec essary to list all of the c cmmumication acts an adolescent 
Jieeds to have competence in performing successfully, riiai gets lobe 
.difficult, iM'cairse. as one might guess, there would Ix* literally 
thousands of communication ac ts performed by any onejx'rson. The 
list would be c umberscMue and would take up more spac e than this 
bcK)klet allows. And. neither children nor teachers could get a 
conceptual giip on sucii an enormous list. 

Fortunately, the goal needn't be so complex. A number of theorists 
(Wells. 197^^. for example) have sorted conmumic ation acts into 
broad caiegf)i ies of ads — sets of c omnuinic ation acts which are 
basically similar to each other in overall coniimmic alive purpose. 
\ - ■ 
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COM M L' N ICATI ON COM PETENCIES 



TIk* it-iin "( oinnuinii atio!) fun( lions" is iistd U> rdcr to ihvx- 
(iitc^oi ies of roriiniuni cat ion purj;osrs (ac ts). There art-ba^^iraily five 
t (>niniiiiii{ alioii func tic )ns. which will Ik- e\j)laiiK-d in detail shortly. 
Firsi. however, let's try to L;et ai) idea of the way ( omnUinicTUion 
functions work. 

Siipjx)se vou are trying lo sell nieyour 'vatch. Vou mi.^ht tn \-aiious 
< oniinunit atioM acts to .i;et ine ti) I)iiy llie watdi. i£a< h ol iliese 
toinnuinii atioM ac ts (for example, "hard >ell." "offer to baiter, 
"offer ol a b4ii>^ain." "appeal tliat you're shoi t of < asli" ) finu ti( ms. in 
voiii eyes, to ( ontrol niv !)elia\ ior oi toilet me to do as you wish. K\en 
tljout^h you may Iiave tried several different ac is. all Iiad thee f)ntH)I 
linu lion in cornnujn. On the other Iiand, let's assume that you want 
If) sell me that watc li attain, and I want t(» buy it, but I am short c^feash 
too. so I'd like to pay a low i)ri( e for ycnir wat( h. I resj^^nd to yoiir 
{ {)ntroIiing messa^f widi my own (ontrolling resj>onv.'i for example, 
"rejection of voin price \vith justifif ation." "my plea tliat I'm also 
sh(>rt of ( ash," "offer to i)ay in time [lavments" ). .1// < omnumit ation 
tunc lions in\f)hc both sendini; and !(Hei\ in^ in ( on\<-rsati(>ns — a 
I)eison I>{)th initiates and lesponds ac coidint; to basic {onmumica- 
tion finu tions. 

riie live ( omnuinic aiion func licins aie as iollows: 

1. Controiliui:,. These aie ( ommuin'c aiion acts in wliic h the 
panic ii)anis*. d(»niinant fmlc tion is to contu)! ^)eha^ ior: for example, 
commandin.t^. offerin.t;. sut^geslint;. i)eriniuinL;. thieatc-nin^. wain- 
int^. i)rohibitin.i;. c ontiac lini;. lefiisint;. Ixir^ainint^. lejectiiij;. a( - 
knowIedL;in.i;. justifyiiit;. i)ei suadint;. and aimuni;- 

li. Frrlifii^. These aie communication ac ts whicl\ expios and 
respond lo leelint^s and aiiiiudes. such as. t-xc laiminK. expiessinu a 
- slate OI an altitude, taunting;. < ommiseiatinL;. tale-telliu^. hlamiiii;. 
disat^reeint;. and reject int;. 

Itifarrnniii,. Tliese are c ouuiiunic ation acts in whi< h the par- 
lie ipants* lunction is lo offeror seek infoiinatioii: for t xamj)Ie. 
siatint; information. c|uestiouiiig. answering, jusnfyint;. naming, 
pointing out an o!)jec i. demonstialint;. explaining- and ac know'T 
edi^int;. 

i. Ritunlnnii^. These are < ommunic aiion acts which ser\e pri- 
marily lo maintain social relationships and to facilitate sck iai 
interac lion, sue h as. L^ic-etint;. takint^ lea\e. pai tic ipaiint; in ^elbaI 
game's (jjat-a-cake). reciiint;. taking luiiis in c oiiveisaiions, par- 
licipatint^ in cidlurally appropriate speech modes (loi example, 
teasing, shocking, punning, praying, playing the d'vens). and 
dc^monstratin.fj cidtmally appropiiale amenities, 
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j). Imairiuniii. riit si- ait- ( oinimiiiicaiinn a( is whidi cisi the 
paiiu rpaiKs in iiiKii!;inai\ -«iul;^l^^n^ aiul iiu huif- 1 iraii\(- i)<'lia\ nns 
siu h as }jla\ in.i^. faiii sjKi iiiaiiiit^. (iiainan/inii. ilit ori/- 

int^, and si{-)iyifliini;- 

TIk- piai lii I' st ( ii<)ir<)f ihis b{)(ikk-i ouiJini s t I.insk K)in a(ii\invs 
l'(H (i( Arloi^l^ iht-st oinnHini'iaiiun ium {U)U>. At t at h I- ^ t l { 7- 
tS;. 9-12). n\() sanij>li* aiii\iHi'> ait- ^i\tn ioi tit-Miiipin^ each 
fiiiK lion. Irai ht i s mu^i tli-M lnj) many inc nc sut h a( ii\ iiit s suiu d lo 
iht ii {)\\ II K-at hin.^ Niylcs ami iht- m'ni ral i)i int ipli oiulinrci in fhis 
si'i lion. . 

Whilf I hi- fiM- fiiiu ii{)ns arc piixnuii tlis( jA:i<'. s<paiar( 
cau-goiiivs. ihis is pi{)hal)l\ cncr-siinijlifxiniJ^^'ihin^s. In rial Hit . an 
ullfiaiu f or a (x>n\ frsaiit)n may %t i\ t- a minUxi oi fiint lions 
siiniilfanff)iisl\ . This lat l is lakt ii inio attouni h\ lisiins^ ^(nnr 
luliv'nws as sciOridnrx as well as prnnar\ ( ()mmuni{ aliijn at I 
( lassificaiions. 

I-inllu-i. it is not lo"bf iinat;iiK-ti iIku a(i{)lt st t-nls aj am ai^t- aic 
wiiht)Ut t)nf oi [Uv fi\f fuiu lions. For (.-.vainplf. iiojjcison is loialK 
ifnabU* to toiuit)! oihfis. Nfiilu'i is it to Ix- inia,i;iiit(i ihai aiu ju i son 
iias loially mnsit-ird all ihcic is i{) knon- aboiir all iwc at is. Railu i. 
boih yoiini^ t biltiifn and inaiiirfadiihs pcrfoiiiuoiiununit aiion at is 
in all fiiiK lif)nal siliiaiif)ns wiih %aryint;(l(.'i<ifts oi ffftfii\ t-ntss. Tbt- 
insiniciit^nal lask is it > cifit'iininf what t omnuinit aiion at is 'suuit-ius 
tan list* (.-fft't livfly anti If) allf)u* siiidt ius opjK)i luniiit's Jni piat lit inu, 
ilu'st- at is \vhik' Irainini^ t)ibfis. 

In oiht^i \\ t)ids. t'diit aioi s may ht 1 j) atl{ »h*s( en is int M ast- w hat iiu'\ 
kiU)\\' af)oiu toniiminitalion. a pnxfss whith is likt h lo iui})io\t 
f Dinmunit aiif)n ciftTiiMnt'ss. 

C'.ommunication C.ompeuncc 

I.in.miisls list' ihc it'iin "lini^iiisiit t oinpt'it iu t-" lo ivivi lo a 
\yvTS(}i\' s kfioirlrdc^c of lanj^Ufij^r. Poi t*xaini)lf. sou know ihai "Ht-'s 
a t it't'pl'* is a Ki^"^"^^*ii<^i»^ »»i^d int'anin^liil st iiit iK [)iji "(att-p ibf 
lK)y!" is iK-iilR'i.i;raminaii( al ikji mt'aiiint;f ill. I'ht' it ini "t ^)InmlIni- 
t aiion f ()m|)t'U'iu f" takt's a most imj)oi lani set oiiti sit'p: ir it'lt'i s lo a 
jit'ison's kiumlt'iii^f o{ ho\V lo nsf ianmia.i;t' appiopi iait h in all 
kintis t)i tomiiuinif aiion siliiatif)ns. Hcif. jii(ii;nu nisar(.*matlf abo^ii 
ihc appiopi iait'iit'ss t)i an niltiantt'. stub as 'Hf's a tit'tp!" in 
\arious cDiiummit aiit)n sitiiaiit)ns: ft)i cxamplt*. stit h lanmiagf iiuisi 
be it's('i\i-tl b)i ilu: cars ()f our failhfiil fiit'iids. nol just lot aintJiif 
.hapjx'ning it) bt- standin.i; ncai mis. When pt't)plc' woik lo tlt'\rlt")p 
t oiniminit aiif)n t ornpt'U'iit t*. ibcy art' t f)n( fiiu-ti w iib *'j)iiuini4' 
lanmiagf ioKf)ik'".ff)i ibcm i?i ihf lollou ini; ways: ( 1 ) t'lilaii^int; ibc'ii 
Ycpcrtoirv of c ommiinitantm acis: (2) .vr/^Y7/wt( tiiU'ria for making 
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6 COMMUNICATION COMPETENCIES 



clioiccs ironi (lit' icpciioirc; {"i) implement int^ ilir ( omiiiiiniraiioii 
acis ( lioscii; and (4) a'aluatini^' ihc rlla livriirss of ( oiiiniunic aiioii 
miploycd. 

Rcpcrtoirr of commu}}! ' he rffa live comiminicaiors 

adolcsteiH.s nuisi he ^' nuisi hv ahlr lo perform 

range of roniimm by ihe ( oiiversaiioii. ilic 

people, ihe seiiiii' d. The appendix of this 

i)Ook[ei gives exair j toiuumnieaiioii acis under eat li 

of ilie five eonunnuicaiu mi imu lions (Wells, 1973), The re|X*rioire, 
ihen, coin erns all possible ways io( onirol, feel, inform, imagine, and 
riiiiarizc. Because adolesrenisliavea romplex langnat;e( cxle, ihey are 
able lo develop raiher iniricaie messages based on a combinaiion ot 
communicalion acis. Our rr per tni re iioiii is lo expand ihe leperioire 
of conmuinicaiion aeis which adolescenis can employ in coni- 
inunicalicjii siiuaiions! 

Selection criteria. Clommuiiicalion effec tiveness is based on ihe ap- 
propriateness of wliai people say. The c ompeteut c ommunic aior care- 
fully weighs ihe factors of the comminiication situation: (I) pariiei- 
pani.s— ihe people involved in c oniimiiiieaiion; (2) selling— ihe lime 
and place of ihe (ommLinicaiion eveni; lopie— -ihe .subjeei mailer 
of c:ommunieaiic)ii; and (4) lask— die goal or purpose of communi- 
calion. Teenagers seleci from iheir exiensive reperioire of communi- 
cation acis iho.se which, ihey perceive lo be ihe mosi appropriaie, 
given die faciorsof the communicalion situaiion. Our seleciion goal 
is lo provide an oppc^riuniiy for adole.sce'nis lo ideniify and sharpen 
die criteria iliey use in choosing' (oniniuiiicaiion ac i.s. 

Implementing choices, Once/pcople have made comiiniiiicaiioii 
choices for a particular siiuaiion, iliey niusi pos.sess skills lo carry 
dieir choic es iiiio action. If they liavedecided dial a carefully phrased 
suggesiioii, coupled widi several jusiificaiioiis, is appropriate for a, 
sister who is in a ival jam, diey must be prepared to exc^c uie that 
coiiiiiiunic:aiion plan. Through implementation, teenagers actually 
try their ovvn plan of coninuinicaling, and lliey also examine the ways 
odieis coiiiiiiunicate. Our impleiiieiitatioii goal is to offer suideiiis a 
variety of siiuaiions helpful in giving them practice in implementing 
' their clioict or choice's of communication acts in situations. 

Evaluating communication. Teenagers, just like adults, must 
evaluate their communication in UTiiis of its appropriateness to the 
conununic:atic)n context and its satisfaction to themselves and others 
(interper.soiial effectiveness). As people grow in competence, they 
make more informed judgments about their nie.s.sage-effectiveness. 
Tlie.se judgments u.se feedback from others, as well as inforniatic^n 
from personal experiences. The evaluation process is critical to 
adolescent.^ as the\; build a re|>eric)ire of effec live communicalion 
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acts. By fvaliKiiing each enrouiitcr in terms of appropriateness and 
s^atisfaciion, they gain valuable information (criteria) for future 
conversations with others. The evahiation goal, then, is to provide 
op{)oriuniiics for students to sharpen their critical awareness of self 
and others in moments of comnuinicaiive interaction (**I)i(l my [)Ian 
work?" "What would probably hap|)en?" "How did the other 
person probably feel?"). - 

While communication conii:)Oience has f'MU principal features — 
repertoire, selection, implemeni.-; itJii. and aiioii — this does not 
mean that it has four steps in an ord( M'(l 'Uence. All aspetis of 
comfx'tence are operative in every iii of communication. 

Rather, each of these four aspects provuks a different fcxus for 
viewing the development of the adolescent's communicative compe- 
'tence — that is, each focuses attentic^n, pedagot^ically, on different 
kinds of instructional intervention. 

^Communication Practice: A New Line 

Secondary school teachers typically organize speech communi- 
cation instri/iction in two ways. Some teachers favorarranging course 
objectives and instructional strategies around units of speech ac- 
tivity, such as public speaking, oral interpretation of literature, 
discussion, debate, theatre, 'parliamentary procedure, radio and 
television speaking, and the like. This arrangement presumes that 
skills of everyday communication are learned best in the context of 
rather' discrete activities which eniphasi/e public performance, 
correctness of skills associated with each activity, and the trans- 
mission of messages. More recently, secondary teachers arrange 
instruction around imits of intrapersonal communication (com- 
municaiion with self), interfX'rsonal communication (inchiding 
dyadic, small group, and one- to-many commimication), and mass 
cominiiiiication (comnuinicatiorL„\vith jiiany, usually through a 
media interface). The tirrangemeni views communication as boimd 
to situations which at;e differentiated by ilie number of communi- 
cators present. The vi^'w assimies that a student will nccjuire basic 
communication skills by examining the variety of basic contexts in 
which interaction takes place. 

In this booklet a third approach to organizing comnuuiication 
instruction is offered. This approach assmnes that the ]unci 'xon of 
commuTiication is of paramount importance. Commimication func- 
tions and communication acts cut across pubHc activities, such as 
discussion or parliamentary procedure, and the participant network, 
such as small groiip or mass connmniicaiion. The f(xiis of instruc- 
tion is taken to the core skills — coninuniication functions and ac ts— 
and away f^rom the more peripheral activiiies and networks. VVhile 
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oiii appioadi to funclional coinnuinicalion insliurlion involves 
aciiviiirs— SOUK' may icsniihlr those used by leadins in sccondaiy 
schools— these exercises arc based on particidai coiinininication 
functions and acts necessary to the deselopnient of connniinicative 
ct)in|)eteii(c\in the adolescent. The activities have leal purpose and 
direction; they are not simply activities that challenge the intellect of 
the teena.gcr. 

rhc remainder of this booklet focuses on exercises for the 
classroom. Activities are presented for ea(h i^Made level, organized 
under the h< ;uiings of the five conununicaiion functions. Within 
eadi of ih{ iscs. icadiers can focus on any or all of the aspects of 
(•onip( ' "niicstions/foUow-up" sec tion contains questions ^ 

;,n(l s heron how to examine, with the students, their 

>^ coini. <i (upetence. As you will note, each idea for this 

section is n. i witli one or more of the aspects of conipetente: 
repertoire (R). M-lection (S). iniplenientaiion (I), and evaluati()n (K). 

The exercises suggest ways for motivating students to ibinlwibmu 
their connmmication. As adolescents' competencies expand, their 
ability to interact moves outnuird, horn a funclional c()m|x*tency in 
the family luiii to a broader competency which uhiniately relates to 
the entire connmunity. Whether siudents are seventh graders ()r 
seniors in high school, they perform all five connnunjcaiion ' 
funcifons. The difference in age is not in the presencej)r absence of 
these hmctional abilities, but in the levels of sophistication with 
■ which they employ coninumicati()n acts. In terms of the four levels ol 
competence, more ex|xTienci.*d students ( 1 ) give moie examples, give 
niore Avays of handling the commimication in the activity (rcj)' 
erioire); (2) use a greater number of criteria and more appiopriaie. 
criteria in selecting conmunuVation acts (selecting): (3) employ 
communication acts effectively in more varied contexts (implement- 
ing); and {'{) make soinider judgments about the effectiveness of their 
(omnumication acts (evaluation). 

While the exercises represent j the heart of diis booklet, it is 
important for leathers to remember that ( onvimmication instruction 
"is often most successhd when teachers letr-tlT? focus of instruction 
change from prescription to description. For instance, in studying 
greeting behaviors, teachers could facilitate discussion. of the various 
greetings chikhen tried, rather than teaching tlie "proper way to 
greet." Teachers cannot prescribe for students the best ways to get. 
permission to use the family car. but they can let them decide for 
themselves, after trying some ways, and listening and watchmg 
others try. The **questions/follow-up'* present the hub of our 
instructional model. Adolescents will learn well by being able to 
' analyze their own communication behavior. They will learn farmore 

15 ' 
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lliai,! il llu'v air loUl "how iriu Iums do il"()r"lu)\v it slioiiUI IkhIoiu*." 
. Aliri all, (in* lulrs ol coininunit aiion clfrctivnuiss will vary from 
prison to jH'ison aiul from siiuaiion lo siiiiaiion. Tlir iraciirr 
oi).srr\ rs imd lirlps sliklrnls lo br oljsri\ anl ol ra( li ollirr, Thr iraclu'i 
is not a piiinaiv inrorniaiion sourrr, Inn a ( oinmrniaif)! aiul ii 
disnission rxpril. . 

kiras for addiiional ariiviiirs sliouUI rrally conir clirrc tly from ihc 
livrs of ihosr wr irarh. If a numbrrof siudrnis arr farint; a pariirular 
problrin ibry ronsidrr rriliral, llu'ii ihr irarlirr'sbouid Ix' al)lc lo 
drsign a coiiinuiiiKaiion aciix iiy lo lirlp luhaiur ibrir coninumic a- 
livr roinpririK r in lhal parlinilar area. 

' .1 (ioals 

■'latrd f)YOi^ra))i oj rottntiutiii ni >i i}istruc(i()ti /Vhciiw 
t oniiniuiualion fuiuiioii.s ciial)ir us lo mrri iiudrnis rarly in ihcir 
^ curririduin and to pro\ idr an of)poriuniiy for thr gradual unfokiini^ 
of coniplrx coninuinicaiion skills into ihr bit;b scbool yrars, I'br 
firsi-gradr rliild wlio praciiccs riliiali/ing by making iK'iievc be or 
sbr is railing grandma io wish bcr a bappy biribclay, may. in srnior 
bigli srbool, br rxposrd lo ihr comnumicalion acisof thcrourlrooni. 
The ihirci grader who role plays a police offirer irlling a girl noi if) 
ride her bicyric on ibe sidewalk may, aficr nine yrars of prat lire in 
imagining, wiiic and produrr a play as a srnior year, indejx^ndeni 
sliidy pn)jrrl. 

A jrainvioork xuhicli tear hers may use iti desit^tiini^ at)prol)riate 
i7istYucli())ud expniencefi. VVbile furibrr resean li and rinrirulum 
tlrvrlopmenl arr underway, ibr iliroryand rxri' ^pi()\idrd in lliis 
bf)oklrl should rnablr individual iracbers lo dr . riof) appr*^)priatc 
learning acii\'ilies. Thr (omponrnts of ihis frMincwork are: (I) lire- 
social coinfX'U u irs adoleseenis, i2) ibr iw- '^ominunic alit n 
funclions, as wi II a^ \ \\v lour asprt is of iionmiin; > hi ( f)nipririu 
and (•^) VVrll . i.ixoi !n\ of "sprrc h at is," whit ' all roninunii- 
ratio)} arts, This franirwork hrlps trat hers to s m, - a witlr range 
of aeii\'ilirs lhal ihcv tan rmploy lo tlr\'eU)p "inniinit alion 

eompelrru irs ol adolrscrius. 

An experie}i(ial, partiripatory instrurtioiial em'i nneut. J'hr jkm - 
sprclivr laken in ihis booklrl suggests lhal adou sc enis sbouhl be 
exposetl. lo a variety f)f ( ominunicalion opporlunilirs — opportuni- 
lies for interacting with a wide rang?.' of participants on topics of 
interest to them, using various kintls of rf)inmunit aiion acts (reper- 
toire). . ■ , j 
y- \n addition, students should i)e givrn the opportunity to talk 
/ alxhit their ralk. Jliry should br rntouragrd io identify. analy/r, and 
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moHify criieria for selccdni^ c^ommunicaiion acts. They should hai'e 
ilie opponunity lo discuss their. verbal and nonverbal choiees^'in 
wiplcmcniiyig strategies. They should be given the opportunity lo 
participate in evalxiaiinv^ their own connnunication behaviors and 
the conmuinif ation behaviors of others. 

A participatory classroom environment is visualized in which 
students are given the op[x)rtunity to exfXTiment with communi- 
cation acts which are imjx^rtant to them. Teachers, ojx'rating out of 
ihis perspective, must he sensitive to the communication needs of 
their students and must be capable of structuring learning environ- 
ments which promote rather than constrain student involvement. 



1 

Practice 

• . ■ /■ ' . ■ • \ 

• ' •■-^■/ ; ' 

) 

Grades Seven and Eight* 

Word Power ^ 

Primary function: Controlling 

Objective: Identifying sijecific instances of the power of words/ 
language, and analyzing the functions of words in a particular 
situation. ^ 

Procedures: Without telling the class what you/arc doing, give a 
series of quick commands, such as, "Sally, open the door so we can 
have some air." ''John, would you come here?" "ClaSisf open your 
books to page 20." Explore how and why students respond to the 
verbal commands given. List the reactions on the board. Extend the 
discussion, and ask for other examples of how words control actions 
and manipulate feelings in real life. Makea list of situations in which 
this rrianipulation is especially direct: for example, requesting that 
food be passed, selling an object, or making a purchase. Divide the 
class into small groups and have each group choose one situation 
from the list. Ask each group to create a nonsense language (make- 
believe words) — no more than 25 words — designed to permit the 
sjx^aking necessary for the ta.sk. Li«mit th^^ time to twenty ininutcsor 
so. Have each group demonstrate how its language works, using 
peers who were not in their group. Discuss together the reasons for 
including the words that appear on the list of each group. 



•These activities were authored by Donald Ecroyd and Theresa Nance, both 
at Temple University; with Catherine Ecroyd, Stephen Owen, and William 
Ketterman. 




Repertoire (R), Selection (S), Implementation (I), Evaluation (E) 
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Questidns follow-up: ' ' 

1. What kinds ol words did you make up for (arrying out ilic 
task? I II U(P()ssil)Ir answers might be: nomis. verbs, coiinection- 
words uul so on',) . 

2. VVIkU rules did you use to make up words dial c ould be said? (R) 
What use of tone aiid gesture did you make to put your idea 
across? (R) , - 

1. How might your tone or gesture vary with a much younger 
person? A nuich older person? Another student? A teac her? A 
police offic er? (S) DcMnonstrate. (I) 

f). What kinds of \v;f)rds carry the power of conimand? .(E) How do 
tone and gesture reinforc e that power? (K) , 

Making a Pitch . 

Primary function: Controlling \ 

Objective: Choosing, developing. and tesliug psychc^Iogicnl appeals 
in persr.uding someone to vohmtecr. y ^ 

Procedures: Have the students select a cause wljich is operative in the 
sc hool or community, and give them one wTek\o find out about the 
ac tual needs of that particular cause. I\or exam)^le, the Red Cross 
needs blood donors; a senior citizens group needs telephone yoU ; 
unteers; a scout tr :)op needs used camping equipment; a day-ckR^ 
center needs odds and ends for craft supplies; and an elementary 
sc hcx)l needs older students to tutor reading. Ask the students to make 
a persuasive speech lin which they attempt to" get assistance from the 
members c)f the class. Try to let the students talk until they actually . 
persuade someone to do what they want, but if ter^ or more minutes 
go by, the tearher may have to call time. After each talk, interview the^. 
\'oIunteer and identify what appeal the person responded to. Make a 
list of these successfid appeals. If no one volunteers, discuss why they- 
did nor 

Qiu'stions^ follow-up: 

1. U hat appeals were successful? Unsuccessful? (R) 

2. W nai sjx^cial factors might also account for. success or failure? 
(For example, "^i said it was all right because John is my 
friend." *'I said it was fine because I. always wanted to dc) that 
anyway.*' "I did not respond, l)ecause w^e don't have any used 
camping equipment. If I had any, I would have said yes.") (E) 

3. In cases of failure, can you think of othfr approaches? (S) 

4. Within two or three weeks, follow tip the assignment. Did the 
volumeers go through with it? (I) (Incidentally, you may wish 
to hav^ each volunteer report his or her experience.) 

5. What ^orts of psychological appeals seems to work fx-st? (E) Not 
as wellV (E) 
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YouVe Just Like All the Rest 

Primary Jiinctiori: Fcc'Iiiig 

Objectix'c:. Lxprossiiig our feelings when others storeotype us; and 
discussing the shorr.c.oinings of doing this. 

Materials: hidex cards with rol[*-played descriptions invoh'ing four 
to five characters. 

Proccdiires: t)v{\nc stereotyping and initiate a class discussion on 
various ways of stereotyping others, for example, according to dress, 
mannerisms, heighr, weiglit, sex. race, age, accent or dialect. 
Distrihute the cards, which inchide dcscripiif>n^ •>( n vrr^ m- ijst of 
characters, as well as some suggest i , on ^' , luu ..u i lUed for, 
to four 01 five students. For example: a doc tor's office with a 
Japanese- American receptionist. A hippy patient and a police officer 
enter; there is a phone call from a southei-n woman with a 
pronounced soiuhern accent (or if in the South, let the caller be 
someone from Brooklyn), 

Qiiesiionsf foUoji^'Up: 

1. VVhai roie did "X" play? What did "X" say or do to com- 
municate ilie role? (R) Do people really react that way? (E) How 
would y( 11 feel if somelxxly reacted that way to you? (M) 

2. In what other ways might you act in these roles? (S) 

3. Try it apiin with new participants in each role. (I) Did the 
j players str'rcotype their characters as much this time? (E) 

i.. Has anyone ever stereotypc^i you as a "kid"? How did you 
•:fccl?(E) 

Casting Your Character 
Primary fwu iioii: Keeling 

Objective: Reporting our self-perceptions to others, verbally and 
nonverbally; cornp^iiring our feelings about self with the perc eptions 
of others. 

Materials: A larg^ number c^f pic tures from magazines, showing 
various well-knov i [X'ople, or lyjxvs, such as Ellon John. Fai Albert, 
Super- Fly, Olivia sew ton -John, athletes, and nuKlels. One "Identity 
Search" handout lor each student. ( A sample of tfie handout follows 
this exercise. ) 

Procedures;. Dispkiy the pictures. Ask the students to choose a 
picture that represents sQme aspect of the way they would answer the 
qucsiioia, "How do you see .yourself?" Let ihc class enjoy interacting 
informally during the process of .selection. Distribute the handout. 



Repertoire (R), Selection (S), ImpIenientation^(I), Evaluation (E) . 
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Insiriui the siiiclcnis to fold a sluct of i^ipcr in half, and write then- 
names at the top leh hand side. Assign partners, and have them write 
Mieir names at the top right hand side of the sheet. Have the students 
answer the qnestions; first for self, then for their partners. Dicuss the 
sheets in die assit^ned pairs. See the similarities of inclement. Diseuss 
the differnu es. Reach a (ompromiseof some v)i t ' !ever there is a 
difference. Bring the class together and di- vhy there 

agreement or dis u'wrn' . I ist the reasons o; . i. »^'»-''d. 

1 How many ways did some asm'ct of verbal v.r nonverbal 
* commmiieation contribute to the personality judgments that 
were made? (R) J 
^ When the'" was disagreemeni. ' .>w was it resolved." (>) 
3 How can sitrcotvpes such as tlu-s^' he useful? How can they be 
dangerous? iV.) vVhai ran we d ibout them in our own dady 
~ Jives? (I) 

Identity S<iiarch 

Are you: 

1, more Hke a traclin or zinnv like a sliuleiit? 

2. more yes or no? 

more religions or irreligious? 
1. more |K>liti(:al or ap:)liiieal? 
.">, more \ikv the ( funitry ov the city? 
(3. 'more like the pieseni or the past? 

7. more like a leader or a lollower? 

8. more physical or inoniai? 

I), more an arguer or an "agree-er"? 
!(). more esrablishnie!!! or antiestablisbmenir 
1 1. more like a paddle (t^i?i*pini?-pong i)all? 

12. more like a iyi)e\vr3ter or a quill pen? 

more like a lorioist- or a h;in-? 
M. more like veKet or suede? 
IT). nu)re like nieal^TiTd p()tat(M s ()r (iess('rlr 



Coat of Arms'^ 

Primary jxinciiori: hift^rniing 

Ohjectivr Sharing information, using both verbal and nonverbal 
means,.to allow Jtliers lo know better our interests and goals. 
Materials: None, unless the teacher wishes to use visual aids in an 
introductory presentation on heraldry. 

Procedures: Give a short presentation on heraldry and its history. 
Have students design their own individual coat of anns. h slioidd.be 

2i 
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Stressed ihai this is not to be a family conf I ai ms that may already be 
knour^ '» student but one which Ii >he devises for r^Tsonal 
"'^ ' oat of arms should b;{^ '" '^i three sv hjIs 

' st^'lem's [>ast, present, ;r . More symbols m, y 

bv' uh' ' ). A'( . Students dra^\ .ku coat of aims with tlie 
thougiu ih.u ii \ ,il In c'xplained in an oral |)rescntation to th-e c lass. 
(Examples: past — |)it( hfork, indicating a family history of fairrning; 
prr.sY'N/— tennis racket, or a horse, indicating current interest; 
future — violin, indicating a desire to become a concert violinist iijx)n 
graduation from school.) Ask students to make oral presentations 
with their coat of arms as visual aids, thus introducing them.selves in 
an informative way. Each symbol should be discussed, not merely 
identified. For example, "Why did you choose these items over all 
others as important to you?" "How did you become interested in 
these things?** "Why have you pictured your future in this way?** "Is 
any part of your past important to your future?" 

QtiestioTis/ follow-up: s 

1. What special presentation technique's can be identified froni 
the speeches that were given, such as introductions, justifica- 
tions, summaries, and uses of a visual aid? (R) 

2. List as many effective uses of visual aids as yoit s.an, from the 
speeches that were given. (E,S) Why did you like these? (E) 

3. How could improvernent be made in the ways information was 
presented? (E) 

/ 

Oh, You Meant ... 

Primary function: Informing 

Objective Giving physical descriptions accurately; analyzing prob- 
lems associated with inadequate instructions. 

Materials: One set of five dominos for each student. 

Procedures: Explain die domino task he group as a whole. Select 
a speaker and have that person descrih. re arrangement of dominos 
the teacher has made on his or her desk. Without asking any 
questions or making atiy comments whatever, four listeners, or 
fewer, are to arrange their dominos in the way they understand the 
description given by the speaker of their group. Tlie speaker and 
listeners are seated'in such a way that the listeners cannot see the 
speaker's dominos. Divide the chiss into groilps of five or few^'r 
children, and let each group choose its own speaker. Arrange the 
dominos for the sjSeaker (refer to the diagram for a suggested pattern). 



Repertoire (R), Scleciion (S). Implementation (I), Evaluation (E) 
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and ihv ganir l)ri;ins. Ask ihc sprakn to suuiy [he domino anani;^- 
ninii. \Viih his or Ium hark to thr irun\\y, ihv s\H-Akv\ is to instiiu t ihc 
inniihn s of ihv t;i()up on how to nnangr thrir doniinos. Bri;iniung 
with thr lop doiiiiiio. thr sprakn should drsn ihr viu h in sue c rssion. 
takinu: paitirnlar notr of tht'. plamiirnt irlationship ol rarh to thr 
pmrdini; onr. No Cjiicstioiis an' allowrd. Diffrionl ai rangnnrnts (or 
ra( h group \v'in pn'vrni ravcsdroppini;. Below is a sample dommo 
arranirenu'nt. When the speaker finishes insiruc lions to the i^roup. 
compare the listeners' arnniKcments with one another, and wuh the 
speaker's ori.ginal pattern. Disc uss similarities' and differences, ^ 

I 1 




Questions follow-jitj: . . . 

^ I. What problems can he identified in the spc«aker's mstriK tions.'^ 
(The teacher mav wish to c lassify student responses, such as 
c hoice of words.' lack of feedbac k, audibility, and so forth.) 
(R,S.) How miij;ht these problems be alleviated? (1,E,) 
2. How can we use the results of our discussion to build a model of 
the comnumicatifHi process? iW example, identifying s|;)eaker, 
listener, messa.ge. or sources of (ommunicaiion probleiijis. and 
.so on. (1) 

^5 Try the exercise ai;ain. tlu'ii discuss. (I.K.) Were problems 
prc«viousl.y encountered alleviated? (S.i:) What new problems 
avosV?(R.'S) 

Playing U Cool 

Prinmry fum tion: Ritualizing 

Objc^ivr: Pevionning and undevsuuulitig amet tly the ritual of the 
frieufeiify insldt,. a- c'()ninu)n ritual between friends of junior high or 
middle school age. 

Procedures: Conchict a c lass disc ussion of what makei; an insult and 
what the purpose of the' insult is. C;uide the discussion to a 
consideration of the friendly insult, or the terms and phrases one 
would use which normally would be considered offensive but which . 
because addressed to a friend, bec-onie a form of complimenting and 
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piooT ol atccpiancc. (Nicknaincs"areoftcuiancxaniple.)-T;i})()c).u'()icLv-- 
and phrases should also Ix* disc ussed in order to determine whitU^V* 
limits of the friendly insult are and how the friendly ins.ylivcahr 
change into the angry insult. The students choose partners, and 
together they write a dialog of friendly insults. eon( hiding with an 
ending proving that they aitrfiiends. They then,ix*rform for thee lass. 

QjucsiiQyis^ follow-up: 

\. How many different ways of friendly insulting did we ob- 
serve? (R) How would ( ii( unistant es alter each of these 
cases? (S) (For example, the same remark from a friend and from 
an enemy is not the same.) - 

2. Ho you have a friend that you feel you could not engage in the 
game? (S,t:) Why not? (K)' 

M. Develop a friendly insult that you have not used before, and use 
it. Report to the class on how it was received. (I) 

1. What arc the dangers of the friendly insult? (E) Mow do you 
know how far you can go and when you have gone too far? (K) 

Getting Your First Job 

Primary jwution\ Ritualizing 

Objrctive: Rccogni/ing and responding to the ritual aspec ts of the 
job interview situation. 

Procedures: -Dhi uss [hi- following: Have you ever been interviewed 
for a job? What is thi* purpose c)f suc h an interview? What type of 
impression would you try to give? Make a list of possibll^' interview 
behaviors. DiscHiss which f)f tliese arc rituals. For example. sbakHiig 
liands. "Won't, you be seated?" taking turns s|x*aking. tisking anci 
answering c]uO*tic)iis rather than conversing.J^' rhank you forc;c)ining 
in,'' Divide the c:lass into pairs; one member is the interviewer, cuie 
the interviewee. Allow ten or fifteen minutes for the pairs to prepare 
questions and answers. Bring the group together and role play cniec^r 
iwc^ of the interviews. Discuss c^ach on thebasisofopc-nings. closings, 
manner in whidi cpiestions were asked or answered, aiid amount of 
information obtainc'd. 

Questions folloui'Uf): ^ , . 

1. 1 low did the interviews begin and end? What rituals did we see? 

■ (R) • ; 

2. Would other soatc\gies have been better, or were these rituals 
helpful? (S.t)' . . 

3. How do you know when a greeting, oroiher phiaseOrac tion, is 
iFritual and when' it isn't? (S.F) ■* V 

Rejx;(ioirc (R), Selection (S),. Implementation (I). Evaluation (E) 
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Tall Tales 

Priuuny function: Imagining 

Objective: Creating original tall, tales and presenting iheni orally. 
Materials: Mark Twain's essay, "How to Tell a Story/* and some tall 
tales, such as I'wain's 'The Blue Jay" or " The Q'lebrated Junipinr, 
Frog' of Clalaveras C/)unty." The two stories have Ivt-n re(X)ided 
eonimereially. 

Pruceclurrs: Disc uss Mark Twain's essay. "How tol'ellaSiory/'aiul 
one of his tall tales. Students make adtiitions of their own toTwain's 
suggestions on telling a story. lntr(xiuee students to the Jonathanisni 
and the Shaggy Dog Story— two distinctively American tyfx^s of tall 
tales or pui-ons. The Jonathanism is a nineteenth-eeiitury Nrw 
Kngland form in which an outlandish lie is passed off as truth. For 
example, all the cattle in West Virginia have one pair of legs shorter 
than the other, so they can walk on the hills without falling off. The 
Shaggy Dog Story is a form in which the tale goes on and on, to end 
with a sudden and trivial conclusi(3n. Ask students to outline their 
own tall tale. Pair-up the class to practice the tall tales for an oral 
presentation, keeping in mind tlie points c<)veied in the class 
discus.sion and in 'I wain's essay. During this practice, students 
should coach one another. 

Questions follow-up: ^ ' , . 

1. Ho\v"inany ways can, we identify from the iH^rforiiKuu es ui 
wliich words and phrases were used in the ixTfonnances to create 
the "tall tale" feeling? Ways in which the voice was used? Ways 
in which a facial expression or a gesture was used.-' (R) 

2. Which tall tales were especially effectiver VVhy? (K) 

Nonverbal Builders 

Przmar>' /uMC^/on: Imagining 

Objective: Nonverbally creating an imaginary scene; analyzing the^ 
ways in which words and actions can l)e used to represent reality. 
Procedures: Advise students dial they are'going to build and furnish 
a room. Each student will add some feature Vo the room or its 
furnishings, hoth verbally and physically. For example, the first 
sludcnl couid sav. "I am building a room, and the first thmg 1*11 put 
in it is a rocking chair." The student then begins to rack, but must do 
it in complete silence. The next student might say. "I am building a 
room, and I am putting in a window." The student may polish the 
window and look out of it, again incomplete silence, lliescacuvities 
are cumulative— that is, the first student continues to rock as the 
second student polishes, and so forth, until everyone in the cla.ss is 
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silt'iiily busy at someihiiig. The activity should go quickly/Afier all 
students ar: out tlu'ir addition, to ihc room, stop the experience and 
discuss it. " What was real?" "How do words relate to reality?" "How 
do actions rehue to reality?" "Qui either words or actions tell all 
about reality?". "Qui both?" "Qm words arid actions be used to create 
a reality that is not real?" 

Questions folUnV'Up: , y 

1. What actions best represented what students said? How could 

these a( tions be classilied? Were they iim tat ions, suggestions, 

symbols, or stereotypes? (R.K) 
_ 2. How else could we lia\'e put across our "imagining"? For 
\ example, what about using music, dance, or painting? Qim- • 

pare these kinds of communication with wb.at you did^(F.) ' 



Grades Nine through Twelve^' ' 

Nuts to You! 

Primary function: Controlling 
Secondary function: Feeling 

Objcctix'es: Analyzing and ix'rforming refusing Jx'liaviors. so that 
students might increase their repertoire of refusing behavior in 
different contexts. , 

Procedures: Define what refusing behavior is. Examples may in- 
clude rejecting the suggestion of another while maintaining t,lie 

" otiK'r's ego, or declining an offer firmly, calmly and finally. Within 
the 1 emits of the class definition, which may be revised, the class will 

, brainstorm a list of ways to refuse in different situations, such as, 
declining an invitation, refusing to loan a book, rejec ting an offer, 
refusing to contribute, or turning clown a sales pitch. Discus.s how the 
students feel when they refuscand tlirdifficuhy of doing so. (Consider 
some specific situations and discu.ss possible alternatives in each. 
Role play some of the situations with clasj; feedback. 

Questions^ folloiD'Up: 

1 . Why do we refuse in the ways suggested by our list rather than 
.simj)ly saying fio} (K,S) 



•These activities were authored by Kenneth Brown and Michael Mc- 
Qunbridge. both at the University of Massachusetts. 



Repertoire (R), Selection (S). hnplementation (I), Evaluation (E) 
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2. Keep a journal, listing all tlu- tinirs you say no for tlu- lu-xt tu o 
or [hn-v urcks, fxplaiiiing fxac tly how and why you did it as- 
yoii (lid. (I,E) 

:i Aftt-r the journal is completed, the < lass can rrjx-at the initial 
discussion to find f<uit how the definitions and lists have 
changed. /"'^^ ^ 

And the Verdict Is . . . 

Primary junction: QiniroUing 

Secondary functions: Imagining, ritualizing 

Objectives: Identifying the rontrolling and ritual behaviors asso- 
ciated with the legal prcxess in the eourtrooiii; ( reating (ourtroom 
interactions based on their research. 

Procedures: You may wish to have your class visit a Icxal (ouit to 
observe the proceedings and to talk to a judge and lawyer, oi have a 
judge or lawyer (ome to the ( lass to disc uss the court process. Selec t 
several students, who are suixTvised by the teac her. to script a crime, 
the characters, evidence, and the roles for the witnesses. Selec t the 
actors and give them the necessary information for the trial. 'I he 
suggested cast of c haiacters is as follows: judge, defendant, defense 
attorney, prosecuting ata)rney, witnesses(foreacii side), and the jury. 
It is not nec essary to hiiw twelve members in the jury but at le^VSt six 
are suggested. If yoiu" class is large, yon may wish to develop other 

' roles, sue h as bailiff and court c lerk. Allow suffic ieiu time for the 
lawyers to plan their strategy and prepare their cases. Designate 

• remainiug class members to be prc)cess observers, who note various 
controlling and ritual behaviors dining the trial. A tape or video 
recording might be helpful for processing the proceedings. I lave the 
jury decide the verdict in front of the entire class, so the jtny 
interaction can also be ol)ser\'ed. 

Qiicstums follow-up: 

• 1. When the experience is finished, the entire c lass evaluates the 
activity, in terms of the controlling behavior described by the 
process obserxers. (E) / 

2. Name the spec ific contiolling stralegies used. Do tl^c same for 
ritual behaviors. (R) 

S. How were they used? Did they work? Why or why not? (S,R,I) 
\, .How can they Ix* improved? (L) 

3. What other options could you use? (I) 



What Does Your Body Say When You Open Your Mouth? 

Primary function: Feeling or? 



()!)}<'( tire: K\| iui;. ;ii ii( uhuin^. ami f\alualiii.j^ \cii)al and iioii- 
wihal motifs of rxpirssiiig ftrliiigs. 

Materials: Oiu- "KxiMX-ssioU f)f Ftrlings" haiuiont for ra( li sUuiriu. 

Proicduu's: Disii ibuu- the haiuioiii. This provitirs (he siudcms u iih 
six siuiaiioiis to analy/t* and a fraint-work U) discuss their rea( lions.. 
InsiriK [ [he stiklents lo read duoiigh rac h situation intiividnallvand 
fill in ilu-appiopiiatr lines with their responses. (This niav takv up to 
.SO nunuies.) When e^erv^)ne has (onipleted the task, divitle the ( lass 
into triads. Ha\e the .stiuients in eacli tiiati compare their answers • 
^\•ith ea( h other, then tiis( iiss the three C}iiesiions in part 2. Bring the 
( lass together for more si ning and leat lions to the exercise, 

Qiit'st i(}7is jollmC'H p : 

1. hi \<tv,i[ situations vf)nlti a verbal expression of feelings he 
more likely than a onverhal expression? hi what siiuatioiis 
would a iU)nM'ihal •.pressif)ii he more likely? In what situa- 
tions woulti yf)n nt = l)f)ih? {R.S,K) 

2. Role play some ol il. situations on the lumdouis, and( ompaie 
what o(( urs with th: uiiiien respf)nses. (I,K) 

Expression of Ferhngs 

Wiiie out the .inswt is lo tiie following >iuMii<)ns. Ounpare sum 
answers wiih those ol the otliei tneniheis ol yoin trio. 

1 . When you leel hoied \^'ith wluit is going nn in a (lis( iission, how do 
\<)U u^aallv expu'ss \oiii feelings? 

I sing wokU: 

Without wolds; . 

2. When \(>ii leel \ri\ .miioy( il with iiiiothci peisoii with whom Mm 
\v;im to hiiild.i heiiei i elation ship, how<lo von nsn.dh cxpiess \oin 
l(*eli!ig.s? / 

I 'sing wouls: 

Withom wolds; •■• " • . 

*>. When jnolhei peison s;iys oi does something to \om 'th.it deepiv 
lanis vfun leelings. how <lo voo nsn;ill\ expiess \oui feelingsr 

I sing woids; I 

Without woids; 

1. An at (iii;iini;in( e asks \ou to do s«jt net lung ih.u \ou aic ah. nd \ou 
tannoi do well, 'Sou also want toUiide the lai t thai \ou trel 
inade(|uate, I low do \ou expicss \oui feelings? 

I 'sing \\()ids:_ . 

W ithout wokU; 



Repertoire (R). Selet lion (S). Implenieniiilion (1), Kvaluation (K)* 
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I fed iifffdion and fondness for sonuone tisc bui ^ du- same 
w you can't he sure ihe oiher person feels i!u- same wa-- .:l)oui you. 

,)\\- do you express vfnir feelings? 

^ing words: — " 

, idioui words: 



our ( lost- friend is leaving town for a long time and vol. feel alone 
:ul lonely, flow would you usually express your feehngsr 
sing words:- 



Viihoui words: 

.ion (jurstioTis: 

1 did I learn alxnii du wav I usually express my UrUngsr 

uii ways would ii Ik- lielpful for me lo ( liangt' the ways in w!m !i I 

K express my feelings? 

II ways would ii be lielpful for ea< h of you lo ( hange the ways in 
vou usually expiess your feelings? 



ompany. Three Clan Be Very Interesting 
nnictioJi: Feeling 

-. fuJictiojis: Infoiniing, controlling 

s- INing meiacommimicaiion skills effec lively within an 
.onal settins (for example, expressing feelings, lisiennig 
*Iy, para[)hrasing, and desaibing feelings). 
Is: If the teacher is not familiar with this material . see Pearce 
uid Rossiter and Pearce (1975). 
rcs' Discuss metacummunication— its definuion, ns uses, 
lis For the purpose of this activity, meta< ompiumcaiion 
•( oping w ith messages at the level of abstra( t cyn higher than 
ilu' messages themselves— that is. thinking about or com- 
bing about' communication" (Pearce, 197(i. l If)). Divide the 
to triads, and assign the following roles an( dulies: (l) 1 be 
expressing^a communication problem— tbr .htsou is asked 
- iiss a communuation problem he or she is vorking on or 

0 improve, for example; discussing thedifficuitytheperson IS 

(ommunicating feelings of independence v parents. The 
may want to know how to initiate the conveiv.ition. Another 

1 mav want to control his or her anger wht n placed in a 
t situation. The problems can be on any level of seriousness. 

^econmunucationconsultant-thispersonclarifies,(iurstions 
iggests possible alternatives to the per.son with the problem. (5) 
process observer-this jxTSon watches the ( omnuinication 
nu.(css unfold and. at the end of ten minutes, describes what has 
( urred to the other participants. Tbe ob.sevver is not nUerested in 
I le content of tbe conversation but in the expression of the problem. 
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1. In the .riads.ci. v: nss: ;a) Whai fceUngsal; 
expressed? (R): (b) Wow were these feelinu 
(c) Are there other ways of expressing th 

2. Discuss tliese ^; .nie (jiiestior . with the \\\ 
addition, f nn ,.[er why the '.xpression v 
some -.ii'iai]' rhan in oiii;'rs. (K) 



supporting cues. F m 
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na> want to share than 
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The Press Cionfert'tici' 

Primary finictum. Informing 

Srcoudary fund ions: (.'ontroUing, iniagininti 

Ohjrctivrs: Staling and defending a position i 
issue-, such as ^.-xphiining. jnstifying, answriir 
in\ est i gating. 

Mcifrrials: Microphones and audio or video i;i 

Pn (cdurrs: The gen< il fornH*t is thai of a pn 
go' ernor oi yoin siai- i le or she is to l.'C c\ui//i 

tlei- gation of the pics on crucial issu'is. Dividr the ( lass into two 
groups. Ka( h group wi! 1 receive the sam*;' assigmneiil ((iiflerent issaies 
used). The group thai is not preseniirig the (onferciwe will help 
pro<ess the experieiK c Hie governor and a staff < five Ntndents— 
each governor and stall r.ir assigned three to five suii / issues that diey 
mu>( research. They must be pie[)ared to state and Jefend a definite 
posifion on each ^ssue. The governoi need not . opy the < urieni 
governor's position/however, the governor should ake into acc ount 
jhc-dlec I that his or hl-r p5)^iit ion will have in thai specific stale: (for 
example, total -statr sripport or lack of it, in ten-,! gioup reactions, 
reelec tion costs, and so on), The press(ien studen?^) — meinlx*rs(f)f the 
press are also gi\en ihc issues to research, and -hoidd lorinulateat 
least ten to twenty (questions a!)out each issiu . Tiie i('|k)1I( is should 



Re|K'noire ( R), Selec tioti (S). hnplemcutiuion ih, K\aliKi(i( :j (K) 
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nruspapci () inc. aiuii adisdission u ilha jwofrss: 
!iis or lu-i |)« <r[)ii()iv of the jolr. 

Procedures: i he c la^> is cli\ icl(*d iiilo groups ol \\\ 
FarFi group is gi\(Tj an inforiiiaiion sourer m 
assigniTU-iU :intl iiius( talk \\'\\h and src urr ilu* i 
iroin ilu- sonnr. AfttT ilu- inforinaiion is colic: u-c. 
sclft i ilu- most intcrfsiing pim-s of informal mv, .iiid. 
information jMVsrnianon. Tlu* prt-sc-ntation ma\ in 

ision piogram. radio program, film, pidurfs. 
inaga/inr. nrwspa|x*r arii( 1(\ tluatt-r picscnialio 

Qii est ioti s follow-up: 

1. Whai difft-rent nieiliods wcrr used togc-i inloini , ' 
sourer (for example, dim t qursiions, soli( . 'iii' 
ihr-job ol)stT\"ation. and so on)? (R) \Vhi( . 

most informaiicn? (S,K) 

2. How did you ^vlcci which inforniaii( : \( 
srni? (S.K) 

3. II you wt rc lo <io ihc assignnu-ni again. . 
diffrrrnlly? (I) Why would vou do ii diil^ ■ dv; 
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There Is More Than One Way 

Primary futictioti: Imagining 

Objectives: Creating and performing an en(: ; usirxg 
multiple media for (x-rfonrianee. 

Materials: An tin finished ^tory. 

Procedures: Di\ide tlie ela^s into grouf)s of h\ ■; students. 

Giw ea( h group tlie sames'ory with the ending - . ... ssiL^n eaeh 

group to finisli tlie storv and wiite the story in st : :m ' i'* ' , ! lavceaeli 

group present their scripts using various a> lilm. 

Television, radio, expression-pantomime, darn- ( ollage, 

audio taf)e, and pholo essa>. Present the projcc ' 'Mi via^^. 

(hiestions follow-uf): 

1. Compare and contrast the ways eac h grou[ .i. d tl:c storv. 
Why did you ( hoose this paitieular ending' .F.) 

2. Why did you ( hoose this metluxl of presci; n\'r iR.SA'.) 
What diffieulties did you faee in going hon r. name foim to 
the metluxl of presentati{)n you (hose? (I) ! did \ou sol\( 
them? (I) 

•1. How tould the present a t^ions in* impio\e(r 



Re|x*itoire (R), Selu lion (S), Inii)lenieniaiion (I). K\;i 
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Qiirsti(. 7is 

1. Why did vou la t :n.^ particiihir evrnn- 

sirpposed ^ ) It ::ni by ^^lIdying this evt in- 
2- How did ' )u ::rediict the motivations ol :: 

made you : el tr.i'c hanicters were feeling:? th. 

write thesr m( iriv;:uions into the scri-;)t? 

dieni? (R.S.I) 
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I Gotia Go 

Prwmry function: Rittiiali/ing 

Objectwes: Vo make students aware of die ritu,..- ir^vo! d m 
lemunaiint; conversations. To help the ."-^ud^/nis Uf .nnr- av.;:ie of 
their own l-ave-takinir, behavior. To have the stuulenrs ( vnsia i and 
practice ahernative leave- taki^ig behaviors. 

Mai mis: For ba( kgn uind material, see Peai. :97 •) rjnd kjiajjp 
(197 . . 

Pro: 'lures: hiitia' a discussion about lea^ ^ :: ' :!^. !'h : ( Li^5> may 
war vO write a li^ >f ways they say goocUnc ii . an jv> siiuacious. 
7\ssm:n a journal be kepi on each studer: lea\''"URaiv:; expe- 
riences. Some CO- -xt> nuc^ht be with par^ uw her f: -nds. 
Ixrsses, and sirang-i \Micn ihe jouiinal is or. irted. . tt r < »ne' n two 
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^ul]< in L l:i-.s or ir. p 
- a: d f\ali,arii. 



weeb . makf ne^v •^•^ 
<; lass shoulG c /:^mi;< ^ 
and effect i^r-^<-s. R.,,i! 
I'onterxts. H:- ■"■;'*'"nis 
\vii:h [eedbac.v -ni ;:he t i 
you have bt-t r. \< •.: 
want to talk w ? m 

Qu^'.Tt io7is:f(. D^-'ii I ' 

1. ^Vhat a.' / \s \ ^ ( c: pressi;:i2; 
iinakes en-. ^-sv u'a\ ai:>propi lati* 

2, Have li- v - . r leave-UiKiii 
Jke toL-npi; Vi'l hfin (j tn' to i'nir:>I( 
into iIk ir r ire. rlavt- ihi'in ket^) u v 
and rep ort 

Hev! It's Mv lurr 

Prirni::r\ 'u)i' Ik . 

0 uu'cUves: Perioi 
MJiivt'T sat ions. 

Mlatrriais: For had jnc mater::- i. sr 

PyotceduTcs . Initial 
( or; text of ronver 
ex..' rri se, t ii rn - ta k i n : 
the participants iist- 
{>f messai^es. The r\ 

re(]iies:irj^ cues, an^ i k-channeling cues 
gesture^ without u an: to take die floor 
t^kini^ rues, siirl as 
st'ntenc r indicatir i^ tl: 
nrxl indicating il^ tcr 
foT;riMs signifying: 
!i;st cues that thcv i: a. 
u^riaten : ss. - - - u » st; 

lf)')k :< !] :i ut 
p.riater.r'sv. 

1. ill • vfn :i-M;i - ker],. ii 

2. Is< >laH' ., uc-. f.hai a'c :n- 

... 'iv 



:nd the contexts. The 
> tor appropriateness 



ol d:-" beha\'i;)r- 
e cifi ep !U behavifj 

;a'. one of ihe - nnvrjrs m various 
aci hi situation si jial different v.ays. 
. F( rxaniple, v(. u run in:[03 person that 
i :hr l:.all after schc m;1. Vou really don't 
but r u don'i -1^3 n : t:> he rude either. 



■:i\c-taking? (R) Waat 
' inaf^propriaie in a 

■■ navior they wo uld 
lit the new behavior 
nial on tlie progress 
conf<'rrnre. (I) 



lis(i::ssion c-fiin:: 
n U iaintena nc ■ 
defined as (ii . s. M'i 
;rn irueraction for ti 
^ are divided into 



ur: 



-kin^.s. l)eha\ i;)r 
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akii ;.; witliiii the 
: pu: posr ot" this 
:i. nor erbal, which 
pr iy)n.:„ie secjueiicing 
'-^ adding cues, turn- 
ing communication 
V examples of turn- 
.:or; at he end of a 
irn-jeqursting — heads 
)ac k(: hanneling — rein- 
'M son kno ws what yn .i niean. PLne the clas^- 
1 then talk atout wh;; \^'ouIi.l constitute appro- 
'Mits le role play a t orjvers:uit mi. The class 
i(e( *rw u ss and app!Jo- 



■inn -yielding — into:: 
■ person is finished: 
on wants id talk; anci 



and (ii- lass iheir 



— an rrt chs( iisv 
iiu-*ni. d) 



Lirnal ol w 
f(ecti\r. .ill:. 
.31) dassor n: 

3d 



use in conver- 



"tneril (hangr. 



-att ( oiu^'rsatiou 



\llrn R R ^11^ Knuv tii i^.cds. Dr: - >npnK: .nmmumcAUon 

Knai ") 'ar^ ■ "'n«i- Rhtnoiir nif CkuKiby.": \V::/a. .;::'! Nonv-rbal 

O-n -nc^ ii r -uin Lt^avt-lakin;.' ' Svcrrh M'^r- ^irr;:;.'// K iVm): 
IS. 'r 

] '^^w : ()vm ( ,f Cr- ;iiTu;ni(;ui' ^ :in.:l iniirrfK-iNonal 

'j^j.s ]; \/Orif;r; 'J; -■s C wv-imicalirm, 

R(-'fai(h . 1^^'" 

Rossr c'. Ch: - -iid Prau r-. W. Bar::i:-n. Cnnwv ui. n:ni^ ''t^rsotially- 

N% V(i;:K i ■ Tis-; - Tiill. 197"'. 
Si-ail' luih-^ ^. ■ :-'r< Arty An Es^n thr J'hii()S' h '^r. .)\ L<i-.Ana^,<' N^«'^^- 
\(: :k. Cairimc-r Vrnvrisitv Pit-.s. l!>-i9. (ED iVS^ 'i'M 

Fnt::.jiu1: I -.i -im; of Brisi'^l joI of tdu. ati^ 'v:. 197:). 
White lUuKM. ■' viiira* InnurTurs in li • )nc ^ nt ( . wiipK'trna-." 
- .Mr ) . '/-/'^i..; iliu irtrrl^ 21 i i '77)): 1M:}-2(m 



Appendix 



C>)/niTnuni'aitinui Acts: Examples of Jic five 0:)mmunif:atii;)n Fuiiti^on.s 
(Based on !?'t' spca 1: iuris" of UVls.. I! '7:S, pp.. T>' \ \.} 

Control Furti ticui 

1, 'wanting "\ waiu n\\ Uikvhiu'k. 

2. affrr: 'I Jl hrt-lp you fix il." 

.1 ( (minia?id: "Cief niv kkU for riic. 
•1. .suiTi^r.st I <):'}•. "I.c! 's ])hiv balJ.' 

ji^nnuliUion: "\<m'n' ^pnsiw lo put ;iu.;iy ilu- haiskctD.ill l>r{ urc >( 

f). prrmit: "Wni tan use niy radici." 

7. h}::r:i}(i: Tm K^^^ing to tlie s:(3!r . * « 

8. r/i.rr\' irarir.: "\()U waniiia [3la\ jkIs?" 

I), rjurn- jH'rfr jWioti: W^iry I (iir:.i -oiii (jir?" 
10, /yi.'-n intf^ution: "Are 'voit pliiv .nt; or mot?" 
] I. /nx^ rnj.if: "I'll alWays (llHrnd ,<,i.i."; 
12. tin rut: 'Tni i^CiMiia lel! vcm i;;.:.. " 

:j'rtrr/?-/£r: '^'ou'ic- gonniLi tall." 
I I. prorihitiofi: "Don't toi.K li rnr. 
{'). ( ()^)il\ti(;n\ "if you liel]) iricfl'li iplay Ik-jII to(ri." 

t (j 'it.rai run I: "\'] \ i;iv(' yom sonnr u^iiin if \ ()u liM nu-l";.\\('.;i u.:i-n cjh voui 

cycN:." 

17.. f ()Tri:maTi(I—i!^rhalizati(m: "T- ' Mu'r about it." rj; ' ■Siof] i:;Ikiiii: .i^fit 
now." 

18. a.sst'rit: "Smw, OK-" 

r''!/i.sf: "No, f AVom't."' 

rr}n t: " ' il )n*t wvdui to _i;o/' 
21. rz>a.\{(}ti 'AVII " rjr "] doip. i ., .)u-.'* 
Ii2. 7I/<TY !\na\i^^n "WTnv did. v«r:i pir" 

I'.'I, ju-,tifi(a:th n: "He-, jusc rrny ilad rne !( )/' r^/ "Il sjn*' i",/}! i"» do."' 
or "We ai( ' ' alln'.ved tuxio 3lt.;ii. 

ih'rrli'nir b'liMctiou 

. !2. rv/'T^.y.svo// ( .s7rr?r' attrurii "I let jnsi tcnif)!*' i, :!-;. , ; "11 ica'Iv 
(i()r:i'l li.ke r ,at prot^ran ." 
o. qurry .st/Jtr uttiindr: "I ?- dt" ^ou ;.tri iiiou-?"" of \\''h;r 1 - nullnnk 

al)out nuv r-iaih ceaclie:" , 
■1. taunt: ""\. i.. re a re;d sii-- . ' 

5. (hallnii^ \hv\ lean .aid;;?'! il;;ni \' lii. " 

appToxuU Vou Ii..kI a ni'. ' idea/" 
7. disappTii-i'di "Vou did a .durrd) thiiMt;.'" 
S. (a){}lr: "Wnw know liov. — (ornrois 
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10 commiserctwn: •Tm som you were hurt." 

1 1 . endearment: •Tm your best friend. .. 

10 ,a/<-J^//.»g: ••-^d then he hit me with the trucK and . . . 

13. blaming: "John broke the glass not ine. 

14 query blame: "Who wrote on the wall.' 

Id', command to apologize: "Say yoii re sorry;. 

16. apology: -'Vm sorr^' I hurt your feelmgs. 

17 agree: "I hate him too." ... 

18. disagree: "I think you're wrong-he s nice. 

19. reject: (same as control) 

''O eiasion: (same as control) ... 
oi' fond.f.on: "I'd like her if she was nice to me. 

22. query justification: (same as control) 

23. jiiif/if'Jfion: (same as control) • 

Informing Function .u \ Ulr - 

I ostension: "Thafs [pointing] the car I like, 

o statement: "I never talk to strangers. • 

S question-positive. 'negative: "Is that your car. 

4 content question: "Who runs fastest in your neighborhood. 
,5'. why question: "Why does he always wm.' 

6. query name: "What's that thing called^ 
• 7. response: "Bill runs the fastest. 
.■ 8. "You're right." 

9. deny: "No, you're mistaken." 

10. reject: "That's a bad idea." 

II n ation: (same as control) 

supporting material) 

Ritualizing Function / 
1 ^rr^'^yng5: **Hi. how ya doin'r * 

signalling the back and forth flow m conversation. . 
-1.. call: "Nancy . ; . " 

5 availability response: "Yeah? You railed me? 

6. request to -f-f„ [h^^^^?-- „,,3„ ,„,,,je: ,nrrorf«r,>.., 
irone.'r/c;.";;; a ;^r::.n. aLowledgmg another's new status, 
and so on.) ? 

■ OK. now I'm turning it to the righ, to 21. and then 

past zero . . , '* . . . »" 

"9 ^v/irrcci7r^- "Wow 1 did that right— I m a master. . 
3 r„SrnVh»;hebeUHng,.l,tovsn,,,,,s.rlBh,awa.o,In,,s, 

cation acts for all other funcnons. 
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